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MISCELLANY. 


Guiletta : or, the Boautiful Mead. 
A TALE. 
Trausiated from the German, for the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
{CONCLUDED.] 

Guiletta was born in Italy of German par- 
ents, and united in her song the Italian fervor 
aud perfection in her art, with German expres. 
sionaud Germansoul!l. Although just eighteen, 
her acting was almost as perfect as her singing, 
to which if you add, that she was truly one of 
the most beautiful of maidens, you may imag. 


inc the cnthusiasm which she excited among | 


young and old without distinction of sex, espe- 
cially as she appeared only at the Italian opera, 
(acircumstance at that time not unimportant, 
for then the German actors had to contend with 
wany prejudices in Germany.) 

Among the men, the number of her admirers 


was legion ! and it was well known that his || 


| 


| of the stage, and as she passed by, his glowing 
| look met her cye and her heart. 

| Why should I multiply words, to relate to you 
| the pregress of Alfred’s and Guiletta’s acquain- 
| tanee, Enough, they did become acquainted, 
_and Alfred soon appeared publicly with Guiletta 
| on his arm, envied by all men and as proud asa 
| conqueror, 

The humaf heart is an inconstant thing !— 
| This is an axiom that cvery sage and every fool 
ean find verified in his own heart. Who would 
| have believed some months before, that Alfred, 
would ever again love a woman. And yet he 

loved Guiletta, and more ardently than Amelia 
before. Her love for her, was not indeed of a 
purer nature, for his old motto, ‘Victory? was a- 
'gain manifested,on Guiletta—and that he knew 
| this, was the weak spot which Satan made use 
| of, to destroy him and the lovely, unhappy girl, 











| 


i who had yielded to him. 
He had broken his fidelity to the dead Aemil- 


excellency the then reigning prince, appeared!) ia! This thought roused lim from the sweet. 


in the ranks of her devotees 1n his own illustrious | est dreams in Guilletta’s arms. 


Fe tried to jest 


person, who nevertheless, as well as the rest| it way, to deride it, but it was no avail ; for the 


of his competitors and successors, had to retire || more he strove to tear the poisonous arrow from 


with a long nose, for Signora Guiletta was as 


proud as beautiful, and virtuous as proud. All} 


this had been told to Alfred to excite his curiosi-. 
ly, but he paid no attention toit; and the win- 
ter was almost gone, before be had seen, much 
less heard the beautiful songstress. 

Oae day there appeared on all the play bills at 
all the corners, **Don Giovanni, osia: il disso. 
luto puuito. Drama giocoso in due atti, posta 
in Musica da W. A. Mozart,” and as an extra 
remark, Donna Anna—Siganora Guilletia.” 

Where lives a man who has once heard the 
immortal work of the great Mozart, who did 
not as often as the opportunity was offered, hear 


| 





| his heart, the deeper it entered. 

Then he asked himself, if Amilia, in case he 
' had died before her, would always have remain. 
ed faithful to him dead; that was some conso. 
lation! in this unanswerable question he imag- 
| ined he had found an excuse for his own incon- 
istancy. He did fini it ; but with it suspicion 
| towards Guiletta and jealousy. ‘To be honest, 
you must own that jealousy is never without a 
| mixture of the comic which is so much the more 
‘striking, the more sensible, as the jealous person 
was before. Ionce couk?not help laughing ve- 
ry heartily, as I was present at the masterly rep. 
| resentation of that sceue in Schiller’s ‘Love and 


it again with increased rapture. Does not this | Cabal,’ where Major Walther rages away at the 
opera in itself contain all that can move a hu-!! count marshal de Kalb, and the ‘man of grief” 


man heart : pain and pleasure, faith and incre- 
dulity, hatred and love, lamentation, mockery, 
desperation, fury, blissfulness, damnation !— 
How well interwoven, and how powerfully and 
irresistibly it carries us along with it. 

This music had always asserted its right even 
upon Alfred, and this time he needed no suvlici- 
tation from his friends to visit the Theatre, but 


he entered it with a strange sensation, as if fore. || 


boding the consequences. 

Guiletta on that evening did her best not to 
be behindhand in the part assigned to her by Mas. 
ter Wolfgang, which she succeeded in accom- 
plishing in such a manner as surpassed all pre- 
vious expectation. ‘I'he transport of the public 
Was without bounds, and after the representa. 
tion, (at that time Don Giovanni was given com- 
plete) the call “Donna Anna, ‘Guiletta’” like 
long repeated ery, resounded from every 
Mouth. Alfred rushed from his box, without 
‘Miuding his companions, towards the entrance 





in vain endeavors to assert his innocence to the 
‘excellent youth,’ which every body else would 
believe without oath. I say, I had to laugh at 
the Apollo-like major who could consider this 
high-born Kalb* as his more fortunate rival, but 
a shudder at the same instant passed over me, 
and I could not help invaluntarily exclaiming 
with King Lear, “Oh let me not be mad, not 
mad, sweet heaven ! 

Alfred was yet worse off than Major Wal- 
ther, for he did not know who was hisrival. He 
tried to find one, but in vein. Guiletfa was 
faithful to him, and always remained the same, 
on which account he did not wish to grieve her 
even for a moment, without being fully certain 
A delicacy 


of the justness of his suspicions. 
which indicated as strengly his love for Guiletta 
A sound mind can. 





as his mordid sensitiveness. 
not endure sucha condition. 
of mind could not 


Such a melancholy state 


—_ — 
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be lasting in a man like Alfred; and the crisis 
was soon passed. It must have been the more 
violent, the less it was externally shown. The 
cousequences soon were apparent to all. 

Alfred became gay, gayer than ever before, 
Every one could easily observe at first sight, that 
nothing short of many losses, or if you will, of 
some one great loss, could have produced this 
gaiety. But Alfred also, seemed conscious of it, 
and determined Joudly to rejoice, in scornful 
mockery of Heaven and earth, and against his 
_own former dreams of happiness. 

His wild orgies began anew—his amours in- 
creased from day today, and yet he did not neg- 
lect Guiletta. On the contrary his love for her 

became more and more passionate—he anxious. 

ly watched every look, listened to every word— 
and it was, as if he was unfaithful to her, only 
to preserve her fidelity to him. 

You may smile at this singular idea, yet it is 
founded on a knowledge of the female heart.— 
| Neglect alone on the part of the husband, cau- 
ses a loving wife so far to forget herself that she 
| from revenge can bestow her favors on another, 
|The inconstancey of a lover is an incentive to 
| win him wholly back again to herself, and the 
'more ardently she hates hey rival, the more ar- 
| dent becomes her love for the beloved faithless 
‘one. This was the case with Guiletta. The 
/more frivolous Alfred became, the more violent 

was hier love. 





But he nevertheless, had made a wrong cal- 
culation, for her passion assumed a gloomy char- 
acter, and if the question needed scarcely to be 
asked, whether it was not a morbid over-.excite- 
ment of the mental powers which had brought 
-him to his former hopeless condition; it was 
_just-as certain Guiletta was but one step from 
insanity. ‘Thus did this singular couple pass the 
| winter, envicd and considered happy by those 
less gifted than themselves, but certainly regar- 
ded as most unfortunate by all persons of sound 
| judgement. 

Spring came. Spring with all its wonders and 
joys, as has been sung by innumerable good and 
‘bad poets, and new life and new pleasure re-en- 
tered every breast. Alfred and Guiletta retain. 
ed their old pleasures and their own pains ; but 
_with the thousand buds that burst open, and the 
| thousand flowers that odoriferously started forth, 
| new gricfs were also developed in her breast,and 
a crisis did not seem far distant. Thus does fate 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


and our own heart urge us on from crisis to cri- 

sis, so that we might well say, life is nothing but 

along sickness. Is not a speedy, though it may 
be,a violent end often desirable. 

It was a beautiful morning—not a cloud was 
to be seen on the clear azure of the sky. The 
/sun shone friendly and warm, the earth was 
|eovered with verdure, and it seemed as if one 


could listen to the beating of her heart as she 





creates and produces in ever youthful love. 


lyse 











A friendly ray had again entered the hearts of 
Alfred and Guiletta, and they walked out in the 
air confidentialy chatting and conversing togeth- 
er. Without observing it they came to the gate 
of a church yard—they entered and wandered 
abou. among the graves. Was it chance, or 
was ita superior Providence ; how do I know? 
Until some one arises and explains to us what is 
chance and what is providence ; we shall never, 
never be certain, but I must remark that on this 
day just a year had elapsed since Acmilia’s 
death, and that it was the same hour in which 
Aemilia expired that Alfred and Guiletta entered 
the church yard. 

‘How lovely,’ exclaimed Guiletta suddenly, 
and bent forward to a grave entirely overgrown 
with fragrant flowers. ‘How lovely,’ repeated 
she, and stooped lower in order to read the in- 
scription on the marble slab which lay over the 
grave, and was likewise covered with flowers: 
‘who can rest here?’ But suddenly she started 
back, for a paper faded and discolored by the 
weather met her sight among the flowers, and 
she plainly recognized these words written upon 
it in Alfred’s hand, ‘Thine even in death !"— 
‘This is your hand-writing,’ she exclaimed, read- 
ing the the words again aloud and asked eager. 
ly, ‘Who rests here ?” 

Alfred had become pale as death, but quickly 
recovering himself, he laughed wildly, saying, 
‘a dead sweetheart of mine ; and boring the pa- 
per with his sword cane deeply in the ground, he 
added with derision, ‘behold, thus do the fairest 
flowers decay, and thus pe:ish the most solemn 
vows of love. Who knows how soon we— 

‘Stop ! interrupted Guiletta, with a broken 
voice,and the deadly cold look of her eye met his. 

‘No! no! cried he, closing her in his arms, 
violentiy agitated, and unbounded love shone 
forth from every feature. ‘No! no! my Gui- 
letta, it will never be so, but away, let us go from 
here,’ and as if seized with horror, he drew her 
along with him. 

Onthe next morning, when the prince retar- 
ned from his ride he remarked a great crowd be- 
fore the hotel of the songstress Guiletta. Con. 
stables and watclimen hurried to and fro, and the 
director of the police just came out of the house. 

‘What is the matter there? called out the 
prince to him. 

‘A horrible crime !’ answered the commissaire, 
‘Count Alfred was this morning found dead in 
the dwelling of Signora Guiletta. She has poi- 
soned him.” The prince turned pale and order. 
ed the coachmen to drive quickly past. 

Guiletta’s waiting woman deposed, that Al. 
fred and her mistress came home the evening 
before. Alfred was very lively, and Guiletta on 
the contrary visibly dejected and gloomy, but 
that she strove to appear friendly and cheerful. 
Towards nine o’clock, they as usual sat down to 
supper, and she (the waiting woman) retired. 
The next morning at about ten o’clock, as Gui- 
iletta had not rung for her she felt alarmed, and 
had misgivings that something terrible had hap- 
pened. She first ventured to go into the anti- 
chamber, and then intothe cabinet. Alfred lay 
there partly on the sofa and partly on the floor, 

and by his side Guiletta, insensible, her arms 
clasped convulsively around him. 

She succeeded after many vain attempts in 

bringing her back to life. Guiletta looked a. 


|| Thereupon a window was opened in the first 
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round like one insane, but as she beheld the 
corpse she threw herself upon it with the ery, 
‘I! Lam thy murderess,’ embraced it again and 
fainted away anew. 

Guiletta was heard, and she immediately con. 
fessed the crime ! Jealousy was the cause.— 
She related quietly and explicitely, how her pur- 
pose had ripened within her—how she had re- 
flected upon it, and resolved upon the exccution. 
She once did love count Alfred, which was the 
cause of her momentary weakness after the deed 
was done, but she did not repent it; on the con- 
trary, if it was possible that Alfred could revive 
again, she would (here she shuddered visibly) 
commit the deed again, for he was a monster. 

I submit to you what you would think of such 
a confession. The highly learned judges at — 
received it as a confession due form of law, and 
the physician who was called upon by Guiletta’s 
counsel was gallant enough to assure them that 
Signora Guiletta was perfectly reasonable—that 
no cxtraordinary mental emotion was observable 
in her, and that she was withal perfectly ac- 
countable, Do not make such wry faces my 
friend, if there are now-a-days some such good 
people among the physicians, who sce not beyond 
their noses. The‘laws of that period and that 
country were interpreted and administered after 
the barbarous customs of the middle ages.— 
The letter of the law pronounced death ; and 
Guiletta’s sentence was laid before the prince. 

It was talked about, that his highness, moved 
by Guiletta’s beauty would grant her a pardon. 
Nevertheless, his serene highness was most gra- 
ciously pleased to sign the sentence of death, 
and three days after Guiletta’s head fell at an 
early hour in the morning. 

The body went to the anatomists—the profes- 
sor had itsilently interred,but retained the head. 
He soon after took leave, and departed trom 
No one knew whither he had gene. 





One stormy evening of February, in the year 
1793, a troop of raging sans-culottes moved hur. 
riedly along the street St. Honore, dragging a 
stranger of stately appearance along in their 
midst. They stopped before a gloomy, antique 
looking building, and knocking violently at the 
door cried out, ‘come out here, citizen Le Petit, 
open the door, we bring you a new patient,’— 


story, and a singular looking figure, with a lamp 
in its hand was visible. 

It was that of a man apparently considerably 
beyond fifty, of yellowish brown complexion, a 
large plaster covered his left eye, and a wide 
morning gown, hung loosely as a a robe, around 
his emaciated limbs. His head was covered by 
a red fox-colored perruge, that had evidently 
been much worn, over which a large white night 
cap was drawn, upon which an enormous tri-col.- 
ored cockade wasvery conspicuous. It was 
doctor Le Petit. 

‘A patient !’ exclaimed he in a croaking voice, 
‘A patient! has he already been made a head 
shorter ? 

‘Not yet,’ answered a young man, laughing.— 
‘You must give him a lodging to-night, the guil- 
lotine has been in too great requisition to-day, 
and our man’s turn cannot come before to.mor- 
row, if he does not depart by the extra post be- 











fore that time, for terror has taken a devilish 
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strong hold of his frame. ‘To-morrow we will 
bring you the meat warm from the knife. 

‘Come in you brave lads ! cried Le Petit, anq 
disappeared from the window. He then opened 
the street door, and some of the sans culottes 
led the prisoner, who was more dead than alive 
up the steps and in through the dark Passage. 
way. ‘O God! sighed he on the way. 

‘The devil ? exclaimed Le Petit, and stoo} 
still, ‘he is a German.’ 

‘T's be sure,’ said the young sans culotte, ‘and 
a nobleman beside. We surprised the fellow 
in a nest of aristocrats, where they were holding 
counsel how they might betray the republic inty 
foreign hands.’ 
| ‘A pest on the blockhead! grumbled the doc. 
tor opening the door of his room, ‘come jn! 
| come all of you! 

‘Bat the young man answered, ‘not so, citizen, 
we know you and leave the prisoner in your 
charge. Your head, is our security for his — 
We have yet a good deal of work to do to-night ; 
to-morrow early we will come and take him off, 
unless you should have physicked him to death 
beferehand. Come comrades!’ he shook the 
doctor's hand, beckoned to his companions, and 
all went off as noisily as they had come. 

‘The devil! grumbled the doctor to himeelf, 
‘if f only had all of you, my fine fellows, under 
the guillotine ? then turning to the stranger, he 
added, in German, ‘courage unfortunate man, I 
may be able to serve you; if so you would not 
be the first whom I by my art have rescued from 
| these bloody dogs. But assure as they should 
have the least suspicion of it, my head would 
be done for, Still we will hope for the best.’ 
| *You area German,’ said the stranger joy fully. 
| ‘Nomore orless. It goes badly here in Paris, 
‘that is true; butat least with despatch, if it 
must be so. Ah! in Germany they murder 
folks more slowly and more barbarously still.’ 

While thus speaking he lit a lamp and turned 
towards the stranger ; butas if struck by a thun- 
derbelt, he staggered back as soon as he beheld 
his face. 

‘For God’s sake, what is the matter with you ?” 
demanded the stranger. 

Le Petit stared at him steadily, and at lest 
with some exertion, he brought out the words, 
‘Prince M ’” ‘For mercy’s sake do not be. 
tray me,’ implored the stranger. It was the 
Prince of ***. 

The doctor smiled mysteriously, and replied, 
‘oh no, there is little need of that. But I sup- 
pose your highness does not know me. The 
Prince regarded him attentively, and at last re- 
plied, confused and alarmed, ‘Indeed I cannot 
recollect you.’ 

‘I believe you,’ interrupted Le Petit, ‘great 
lords soon forget trifles, but common folks have 
a faithful, a develish faithful memory. Exem- 
pla sunt odiosa !’ 

What do you mean by that,’ demanded the 
Prince, becoming all the time more alarmed. 

‘Oh nothing laughed La Petit, and rung for 
a servant, who brought in wine and food. He 
then invited his guest to taste of it. The anguish 
of the Prince was dreadful. 

‘How do you mean to save me ”’ 

‘That is what I am just thinking about.’ 

‘Let me fly, the darkness of the night will fa. 

















vor my escape.’ 
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“No it will not. spies are stealthily passing | 
continually befure my door; my own servants| 
observe me ! we would both of us be lost. Eat.) 


‘Oh God! I cannot.’ 

‘Pah! drink then.’ He poured out two glas. 
ses full, handed one to the prince, and held out 
jis, to touch to the other. 

The prince, his teeth chattering, tipped to 
him, and swallowed the wine. Le Petit filled 
the glassesanew. A long pause ensued. Save 
me! oh save me! at last ejaculated the prince. 

‘Your highness,’ said the doctor drily, ‘your 
highness appears to be very much afraid of 
death. Why did you not remain in your own 
country ?” 

‘My God ! who could forsce this catastrophe ? 

‘Who? who could not? But yet not you ye 
princes, and not your courtiers. Who could for- 
see this catastrophe ??, Ah thus will your chil. 
dren, and children’s children at times ask ; for 
you leara nothing and forget nothing. You do 
not drink, prince, do you wish to sleep ?” 

Shuddering, the prince answered in the nega. 
tive,—gave the relation of his being taken ina 
house in Which many distinguished Frenchmen 
and foreigners had taken refuge, and then again 
besought his unsocial host to tell him how he 
thought of saving him. 

Le Petit seemed to contend with himself; at 
last he said I know of but one way. 

The prince Jistened breathlessly. 
proceeded; Tam an anatomist, Froin the eon. 
yersation of the sans Culottes you must have re- 
narked that they often, out of liking and friend. 
hip to me (for they consider me a good citizen) 
ieliver me the bodies fresh from the guillotine, 
were at my house. Do not shudder! I have 
tereby saved many a person condemned to 
ieath ! for they can have no control over my 
iperations, as now a-days people are worse con. 
tolled than guillotined and as yet Ihave saved 
wery one, whom, like yourself they haye Lro’t 
into the house alive, provided that he was not a 
nscal, and had shed no innocent blood himself, 
thus, I declare myself to be his butcher for the 
cause of science. I[ have so far been casily a. 
tleto deceive my blood hounds, since alas, I 
lave never been in want of fresh bodies. The 
lest of Paris curses me, and if a better party 
an that of the good Marat should suddenly 
get the upper hand, the lightest punishment for 
ue, monster as they call me, would be to be bro. 
kev on the wheel, as is the fashion in Gerrflany. 
And besides Lam rather puzzled what todo just 
“ow; [have a male corpse in the house, but a. 
hs I cannot pass it off for that of your highness, 
‘Sitis hump-backed and crooked legged, and 

there are several students of the medical school 
‘Mong the sans culottes who delivered you o- 
‘ttome. ‘l'o-morrow I must show your body, 
‘nd the only means would be to give you a 
Potion that would place you in a death-like 
‘ep till to-morrow evening. ‘Then when my 
Sed friends come to morrow early, I would 
tke them to the marble table where your ex- 
Celleney would lie stretched out like a dead per- 
‘n. The prince shuddered, and muttered half 
lohimself, ‘who will be surety that—’ 

‘Your highness does not trust me,’ said the 
Serpe smiling, ‘if you knew me you would 
5 ™e stillless. But by the great God whose 


Le Petit] 


self by the grace of God, you grieve, me and I 
really have a desire to save you, as [ have 
saved many an innocent person before.’ 

‘If you would save me,’ protested the prince, 
my gratitude would be without bounds, and your 
reward would be princely? 

Le Petit made a grimace. ‘I said I had a 
desire to save your highness; resolve.’ 

‘When must I take the potion ?” 

‘Now immediately.’ 

‘And where shall I pass the night ?” 

‘As soon as you shall have taken it, you will 
‘fall into a stupefaction, which gradually passes 
over into a complete torpidity. As soon as that 
shall have taken place I will call in my servants 
and tell them the shock hasstunned you. ‘They 
will then carry you into the dissecting room, 
and lay you on the marble table—’ 

‘Where the guillotined man lies,’ exclaimed 
the Prinee with horror. 

Le Petit shrugged his shoulders, and said, ‘it 
must be so.’ 

‘Oh why do )ou tell me so ?” 

‘You wish to know the truth,’ he said. Be. 
sides you may be easy on that score, for you will 
not be sensible of any thing after taking the 
potion.’ 

No! let me first see this dreadful place,’ 





ly and solemnly, ‘do not ask that prince. Only 
unconscious and apparently a corpse, can I suf. 
fer you to be among my preparations. Listen! 
what wasthat? What! The clock struck one 
—two morning dawns! resolve quickly. We 
have at most but an hour more. 

‘I will,’ cried the prince in deadiy anguish ; ‘I 
will, but I conjure you first let me sce the place.’ 

Le Petit looked around wildly, and then said, 
‘come then, but on your head: be the consequen. 
ces. I have warned you.” 

He seized the lamp, beckoned to the prince 
and opened a side closet, at the opposite end of 
which was a door that led into the dissecting 
room. ‘They entered.’ 

On a marble table in the centre of the room 

lay a naked deformed body, and by its side a 
bloody head. Around on the walls were placed 
skeletons, glass vessels with preparations in spir- 
its of wine, and several not large covered cases, 
The prince trembled in every limb. 
' «I practice here on a private scale,’ said Le 
Petit, ‘for that reason I am somewhat narrowly 
circumstanced, and with the exception of the 
kitchen, you here behold my whole anatomical 
arrangements. He set the lamp on the table, 
pushed the body a little one side, and pointing 
to the empty space by it, he observed, ‘Your se. 
rene highness will condescend to lie there.’ 

‘So be it,’ replied the prince with stupid indif- 
ference. ‘Give me the potion.’ 

‘Coine back then to my room.’ 

He took up the lamp again from the table,and 
stepped towards the door. The prince attemp. 
ted to follow him,but the immoderate excitement 
had broken his strength—he staggered, he gras- 
ped at one of the cases on the wall to hold him. 
self up—the case turned over and fell with him 
on the floor. 

With a piercing cry the anatomist sprung to 
him, held up the light before him and exclaimed 
in a formidable voice, ‘On thy head be the con- 
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ame . : ‘ 
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sequences !” 


Le Petit shook his head, and then spoke slow- || 





‘Pardon,’ stammered the prince, and rose a. 
gain, ‘pardon me—let us go from here—give me 
the potion.’ 

But Le Petit laughed so loudly that all the 
glasses around resounded, and exclaimed in bit- 
ter scorn, ‘easy my good man, and not sv hasty, 
I told you before that it was not well for you to 
enter my works'op alive. Ho! ho! do you 
know then what that is that lies there by you 
on the floor; look here,’ thereupon he put his 
hand in the case, drew out a head and held it 
cluse to the prince’s face. 

‘Guiletta ’ screamed he, rushing ba@k with 
horror. ‘Guiletta! repeated the anatomist, 
with fearful solemnity, ‘Guiletta! the poor un- 
fortunate girl, whom innocent yon caused to be 
executed ; murderer! poisoner! or do you be. 
lieve that I do not know, that it was you who 
poisoned Count Alfred? know me too! at 
these words he tore away his night cap and per. 
ruque as well as the plaster from his eye, and 
the professor of anatomy at ***, Alfred’s friend, 
stood before the annihilated prince. 

‘Mercy! pity! moaned he, cringing to the 
‘floor. ‘Then it thundered away at the street 

door, and wild voices roared, ‘Open, citizen Le 
Petit! we are here ! Le Petit disguised himself 
again quickly, and went to the door. 
| ‘Mercy ? howled the prince,clasping his knees. 
| *Too late,’ answered Le Petit. “The gods of 
| revenge will haye their victim atone here, and 
hope for mercy beyond the grave.” With a pow- 
erful hand he seized the trembling nobleman, 
dragged him along in his chamber and opened 
‘the door. The sans culottes rushed in. ‘Where 
is is the prisoner ?’ roared they. 

Le Petit pointed to the sofa where the prince 
lay senseless. “There, you brave lads, he has 
had a bad night,but he lives yet ; proceed ¢lean- 
ly to work with him, and make it short.’ 

‘Leave that to us, citizen, and you shall have 
him again as soon as he is despatched.’ 

‘I do.not want him.’ 

‘What ! che devil!’ cried a young lad, ‘what 
the devil! anatomist, are you crazy to refuse so 





| splendid a corpse ?” 


‘Take him yourself, yellow-bill, if you like 
him so well, I will not have him.’ 

‘Good so!’ laughed lie, and seiaing the prince 
by the collar, jerked him up and exclaimed, 
‘come Monsieur.’ 

‘Where ?” 

‘To the guillotine” He pushed him towards 
his companions. ‘Good morning, citizen Petit’ 

Le Petit made a mute gesture with the hand, 
turned away, and the sans culottes left the house 
with their prisoner. 

The princedom *** was in 1807 incorporated 
ina great kingdom, and in 1814 divided into 38 
small parts. 

The anatomist soon vanished from Paris and 
France. He could not part with the unholy 
beautiful head of Guiletta. But when he dies 
his last request is, ‘lay the beautiful head in a 
place of rest.’ 

‘So far, (here the young doctor closed) [ have 


, fulfilled his last request. I buried Guiletta’s head 


in his garden,and it has long since turned to dust.’ 

The ladies, although pale as death, were yet 
i well pleased with the story ; but the men were 
of opinion that it was just as abominable, as 








devilish and horrible. 
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THE ESSAYIST. to the grave, that ‘most unseemly dwelling || our enraptured vision, until we are lost in the lab. 
st === ——=== || place to which we must all come.’ yrinths of space ; all this, it is true, may strike 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket 


A Chapter 
On Bachelors and Bashfulness. 


BY A BASHFUL MAN. 


I pity bashful men who feel the pain, 

Of fancied scorn and unreserv’d disdain, 

And bear the marks upon a blushing face, 

Of needless shame and self-impos’d disgrace. 
Cowper. 


Yes! kind reader, ‘a chapter on bachelors 
and bashfulness.” Andwhy not? ‘Itisa dull, 
dry, barrew and uninteresting subject, with no 
charms for the reader,’ methinks I hear in reply. 
Stop, kind friend, art thou a bashful man? If 
not pass on, I write not for ears like thine, but 
for those of more susceptibility. If thou canst 
unflinching meet the gaze of woman’s eye, and 
never quail beneath the glance, happy art thou, 
you can have no feeling or sympathy in common 
with my own, therefore waste not your time in 
perusing my humble confessions, but pass on to 
themes more to your taste—read of courtship 
and marriages, and if thou art blest with an a. 
miable wife and hast children on whom to bes. 
tow thy best and tenderest regards, train them 
up to pity and respect the gray hairs of an old 
bachelor, and above all be careful to guard them 
against becoming one of our namber ; and long 
after thy frail body has returned to its mother 
earth, and the spirit to the God who gave it, 
will they and their children, and their children’s 
children, live to bless thy watchful eye and 
guardian hand; and your name will be remem. 
bered for ages when heroes and statesman will 
be forgotten, and their once honored names are 
remembered no more forever. Think me not 
enthusiastic, dear reader, I but speak plainly the 
feelings and sentiments of our whole fraternity, 
though few indeed there are to be found frank 
enough to confess it. But reacer, if on the con- 
trary thou art a bachelor and a bashful man; if 
thou hast drank long and deep of this bitter cup, 
aye, and lile myself have drained it to the very 
dregs, welcome art thou; I hail thee asa friend 
and sympathizer—extend to me right hand of 
fellowship, and we will go hand in hand togeth- 
er, mutually sorrowing over our unfortunate and 
unhappy condition. I mean not here to assume 
the position, that all old bachelors are of neces- 
sity modest, or to speak more understandingly, 
are bashful men ; yet I think as a general rule 
I am correct, and as there are exceptions to all 
general rules, I of course, cannot claim for this 
any thing more than is allowable im similar ca- 
ses. Just fora moment look at and contem- 
plate our condition. Behold this man of sor- 
row pursuing his weary way through this vale of 
tears, with no bosom companion to enjoy with 
him his days of prosperity, or to comfort him 
when adversity comes upon him, and sickness 
has laid him upon his couch, to receive the cold 
attention of strangers, while friends in prosper. 
ity leave him to his fate—when reverses like a 
dark cloud hang over him, threatning him with 
the most direful consequences. What would we 
not give in such an hour, to have but one faith. 
ful and confiding friend, ‘shining like a light 
in dark places,’ to stand by our bedside, to min. 
ister to opr necessities, and smooth our passage 























But say you, ‘why not better your condition, 
why not choose from among you some worthy 
female on whom to place your affections. Aye, 
kind friends, thus much we have all done, but 
never could we find heart to propose. 


‘Our wasted oil unprofitably burns, 
Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral nrns.” 


Why should etiquette bring us down to make all 
the advancesand proposals? why not reverse the 
orher of things, or at least let us be met half way 
qy the fair ones? Wheré is the man who will 
thus benefit posterity by introducing a new sys- 
tem amongus. As this is leap year, our frater- 
nity are anxiously looking forward to some re- 
form, some new mode, whereby the unmarried 
of both sexes will be able to better their condi. 
tion, and to live more as becomes us as rational 
and immortal beings. One would suppose that 
the poet from whose writings we have purloin. 
ed the lines at the head ot this article, wrote 
from experience when he said— 


‘We sometimes think we could a speech produce 

Much tothe purpose, if our tongue were loose ; 

But being tried, it dies upon the lip, 

Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip,’ 

Where is there one among us who cannot tes- 
tify to the truth of the above. Often have I 
studied long and faithfully a speech with which 
I intended to address and compliment some fair 
female, but when the cventfal moment arrived 


and I had already began to congratulate myself || 


upon a safe and speedy delivery, behold our 


eyes met, and away flew all my dearly cherish. |, 


ed anticipations ; my utterance became faint 
and indistinct, and my speech came forth, if at 
all, ‘faint asa chicken’s note that has the pip,’ 
and the whole fabric, reared only in my imagina- 
tion, tumbled headlong to the ground, leaving 
me in a situation that must be felt to be realized 
—something as the person felt when describing 
his feelings in a similar situation, he said, ‘the 
smallest knot hole would have proved accepta. 
ble, could I have but found room sufficient 
therein to hide my diminished head.’ 


Poughkeepsie, June 1840. ROLLA. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Sociality. 

There is no subject that the mind of man can 
contemplate, that fills him with such feelings of 
animation, as sociality. He may derive happi- 
ness from many sources, but there is none so 
great as that which is derived from. this. 
may be delighted by viewing the tall oak, mon. 
arch of the hill, which has withstood the raging 
tempest for ages, and yet lier branches are spread 
out to nourish and cheer the wayfaring traveller 
as he reposes beneath its cooling shades~or, we 
may be filled with sublimity when at our leisure 
we wander along by the side of the gentle stream, 
as it passes along towards the mighty ocean—or, 
by standing on the banks of the roaring cataract, 
and beholding it as it sweeps down the mighty 
precipice, and hear its roaring voice that is raised 
to the very siars. And we may be delighted by 
viewing the lanseape beautified by the last ray of 
the setting sun, and its various colors and hues, 
such as the painter’s art can never excel—or, ona 
clear evening view the nocturnal heaven, and 
gaze upon the millions of worlds that pass before 


We} 


the soul with pleasing sensations, but from Soci. 
ality we may derive happiness, true and lasting, 
To spend some leisure hours with our friends, 
with whom we are intimate, in some lovely re. 
tirement, and there talk of the many pleasant 
seasons that have past, and also of the present 
and of the future. This is happiness that cold 
language is too feeble to express. I. 8. K, 
Amenia Seminary, 1840, 








From the Magazine and Advocate. 
Wight. 


How beautiful isthe gorgeous canopy of night! 
How sweet to commune with the heart in the 
silence of her holy temple! The silver moon 
in lonely majesty, sails proudly along the scag 
‘of ether. Bright constcllations of diamond 
‘stars, like glittering gems in dazzling azure set, 
| shine sweetly on the pensive brow of night.-- 
| The glory of her presence cannot be expressed, 
‘The busy tones of the day are hushed, but the 
voice of the mighty river is sounding on its 
ceaseless anthem ; and its wild roarings, swal. 
| ling clearly on the still night air, wake up the 
'musie of devotion in the heart, which hes been 
‘drowned in the hum of care. The whispering 
breeze sings softly through the branches, and 
the sorrowing soul is soothed by its plaintive 
‘melody. Man may be an infidel in the glare 
‘and tumult of the day: but can he stand be. 





neath the starry banner of night, and view the 
‘unnumbered spheres that roll through boundless 
'space—and still say “There is no self-existing 
| principle to rule these countless worlds, and 
| guide them in their spacious rounds ?” can he 
endure the dis-ennobling thought, that he is but 
a mere speck of matter warmed into existence 
by the uncertain breath of chance—the sport of 
_changeful gales through life’s ephemeral day, 
until this chance deity shall quench the feeble 
taper in oblivion’s rayless night ? 

Cold must be the heart and cheerless the pros- 
pects of that being, who looks upon death as the 
-end of man’s spiritual existence. He hears no 
-musie in the rushing breeze ; the grand array 
of evening’s golden lamps, cannot awaken in his 
‘heart the rich song of devotion ; for his soul is 
shrouded in rayless, voiceless gloom, 








There is one noble trait observable in human 
nature alPover the world. The man who has 
been unjustly injured excites the sympathy of his 
| fellows, and nothing advances a cause so much 
as the prosecution of supporters. The world 
| cannot become wholly depraved while such is the 
disposition of mankind. 








—_——. 





Human Thermometer. 


Your thin spare man (Cesar’s dread) is an Cx- 
cellentthermometer. Fahrinheit never construc- 
‘ted one that would better indicate the state of the 

temperature. If the weather is cold and frosty 
he is irritable as a snapping turtle. Damp and 
| cloudy—he is depressed, and shows that he has 
‘the blues.’ Temperate and sunny—he is cheer- 
ful and lively. Your fat, pursy man is less sus- 
ceptible,and seldom indicates the changes. The 
lean man is your true thermometer. 
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From the Knickerbocker. 
My own Peculiar: 
FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A GEORGIA LAWYER. 








Speaking of habit: Phrenologists are all at 
fault, when they tell us that our actions originate 
entirely from the developements of the brain.— 
they do no such thing. We are the creatures of 
habit and association. Our pleasures are derived 
from our association of ideas, and these proceed 
from our habits. Let me give you an instance. 
I was seated in my study the other day, plodding 
over the mysteries of my old master, Coke, when 
I heard the terrible cry of ‘Fire!’ I ran to the 
window and looked out : and sure enough, there 
it was! A volume of black smoke was cloud- 
ing and obscuring the atmosphere, while ever and 
anon a vivid sheet of fire would dart forth from 
the surrounding darkness, like a ray of hope 
springing out of the clouds and blackness of ex. 
istence. Iseizedmy hatand rushed down. On 
my way tothe locus in quo, I-passed the Ex. 
change building, in whose steeple there is a bell, 
that has been wont to sound the tocsin of alarum 
of fire, for a period longer than the memory of 
that most respectable of all individuals, ‘the oldest 
inhabitant.” At the base of the edifice, and ga. 
zing intently on the bell, stood an old acquaint. 
ance of mine. ‘Why don’t you go to the fire 2?” 
said I, shaking him. ‘Fire ?? answered he, ‘there 
is no fire.’ ‘No fire ! said I, ‘why don’t you see 
it? Itis close upon you, man! You'll feel it 
directly” ‘There is no fire,’ exclaimed he with 
vehemence 3; ‘the bell has not rung!’ Unable 
and unwilling to combat this logic, I left him ; but 





as I like to read the pages of human nature, I 
turned, when I had passed on about twenty steps 
and gazed at him. ‘There he stood, the atinos. 
phere redolent with flame, and crowds of imen, 
women and incipient specimens of both SCXeS | 
rushing by him. 
ders without horses : fire engines tossing their gi- 
ant arms; the echo of a thousand voices flinging 
back that awful monosyllable, fire /’-—and yet 
there he stood, transfixed, a statue, immoveable, 
‘The bell had not rung ;’ but of a sudden,it ‘gave 
tongue,’ and its first stroke had the same effect 
upon him, as Mr. Cross’ electro-galvanic battery 
has upon flints and pumice-stones. It vivified 
him ; the statue started into life; and with an 
energy perfectly appalling, he rushed to the scene 
of confusion, shouting, ‘fire! fire! fire!" with a 
vehemence that arrested the crowd in its career, 
‘Why don’t you go the fire ?’? bawled he as he 
passed me. ‘Oh nonsense!’ said I, ‘there’s no 
fire.’ ‘No fire !' screamed he, in tones of the di- 
rest astonishment ; ‘why don’t you hear the bell Y 

Now that’s what I call association of ideas — 
That man, during his whole existence, had been 
summoned to fires by the ringing of that bell ; he 
could not, therefore, for the life of him separate 
the ideas in his mind ; and though his wife, chil. | 
dren, and goods, (last, not least,) were being | 
consumed before his eyes, he would not have | 
moved a muscle to save them from the devouring | 
element, until ‘the bell had rung,’ | 

The truth of the matter is, that all mankind are | 








mad, and womankind also. There breathes no | 


man, woman or child, who is not, on some point 
or other, hopelessly insane. The other.day an | 
individual called to consult me professionally.—4 
He belonged to the Dr. Johnson class, albeit rath- | 


eraminute specimen. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I desire to 


Horses without riders, and - 


'| I have studied these things, Sir; I read nature, 


| discourse, ‘what a pity he does not apply-his vast 





clearly, categorically. I dislike circumlocution. 
I love brevity: Sir, a dog came on my premises 
yesterday ; a white dog, Sir, with black spots, a 
cut tail, and long ears, Sir. I describe him, Sir, 
with this precision, because I know the necessity 
of your being acquainted with all the leading 
facts, before you venture .n opinion, Sir, I hail- 
ed him; I repeated it--and again; you perceive, 
Sir, three times. I did thus to the dog, because 
I would do the same to the man, Sir. It isa part 
of the law of nature, Sir, that you should. hail 
three times, before you shed blood, Sir. Well, 
Sir, as I said, I received no answer. Of course, 
[expected none: but 1 desired to preserve my 
consistency, Sir, and to act towards a beast with 
the same humanity I would exercise towards a 
man. They are both God’s creatures, Sir.— 
Well, Sir, Isay I received no answer. I hada 
gun, a double-barrelled gun, Sir. I held itin my 
| right hand, Sir—observe, I say the ‘right hand ;’ 
| make yourself acquainted with the leading facts, 
Sir, before you venture an opinion, I raised it 
slowly. No answer yet, Sir; I expected none, 
Sir, of course. I cocked it. Still no answer.— 
Of course, Iexpected none. I apphed my finger 
to the trigger, Sir; I pullei it; I fired! He fell 
—he bled—he died! Idid not fire the second 
barrel, Sir. I considered it unnecessary. I be- 
long, Sir, to the utilitarian class. I do nothing 
thatis unnecessary. Sir. Now, Sir, !am coming 
to the important point, Suppose, Sir, that instead 
of the white dog, a cut tail and long ears, suppose 
a man had entered my premises; thatI had hail- 
ed him three times ; you perceive, three times ; I 
receive no answer; [raise my gun, [ cock it, fire 
it. Hefalls—he bleeds—he dics. ‘Tell me, Sir, 
briefly, distinctly, categorically, without equivuca- 
tion, Sir, what, in your opinion, would be the 
consequences.’ 

‘Hanging,’ said I. 

‘Sir, [deny it. I asked your opinion, Sir, as a 
matter of form, but my own judgement was made 
up long ago. No court on earth, Sir, could so far 
violate the primitive rules of nature, as to hang a 
man, Sir, who had hailed three times. Nature 
says, Sir, hail three times and fire .” 

‘My good Sir,’ I interposed, tyou forget that 
Nature has no blunderbusses ; how then can she 
command to fire ?? 

‘She has no blunderbusses, Sir, as you truly, 
but, Iregret to add, ignorantly and flippantly re- 
mark, but she has sticks and stones, Sir, and she 
throws them in the way of the oppressed. I rea- 
son analogically, Sir, and progressively. Nature 
gives sticks and stones, Sir; nature gives man 
intellects, Sir: man makes blunderbusses. Now 
Sir, observe the analogy ; notice the progression 3 
perceive the reasoning. Nature makes man; 
man makes blunderbusses ; ergo, nature makes 
blunderbusses. Man is the agent of nature, the 
‘seneral agent,’ Sir, as you lawyers call it, with 
unlimited powers— ‘qui facit per alium, facit per 
Yes, Sir, nature makes_blunderbusses, Sir, 








se.’ 


Sir. Her pages are not sealed books tome. I 
have the ‘open sesame’ to her most hidden treas- 
ures, Sir. ‘There’s your fee. "Good 
‘What a powerful intellect that man has !’ said 
a good natured and slightly:troubled.with.the-fool 
friend of mine, who had been a listener to the 


learning to some useful object... Reader, both 
these men were mad : the former in his explana. 


-_. . 
orning, Sir, |) 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








Woman's Paith. 


BY MISS L, E, LANDON, 


She loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow ; 

That bliss has sunk in sorrow’s night, 
And yet—she loves you now, 


She loved you when your jryous tone 
Taught every heart to thvill : 

The sweetness of that tone is gone, 
And yet—she loves you still, 


She loved you when you proudly slept, 
The gayest of the gay ; 

That peace the blight of time has swept, 
Unlike her love, away. 


She loved you when your home and heart 
Of fortune’s smile could boast ; 

She saw that smile decay—depart— 
And then she loved you most, 


Oh! such the generous faith which flows 
In womsn’s gentle breast ; 

’Tis like thestar that stays and glows 
Alone in night’s dark vest, 


That stays because éach other ray 
Has left the lonely shore ; 

Ah! thot the wanderer on his way 
Then wants her light the more, 
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From the Nantucket Islander. 
The Rights of Women. 


The ‘rights of women,’ form a theme on 
which some of the strongest minds have dclight- 
| ed to exercise their powers,and respecting which 
| they have discoursed ‘most eloquently wi ll’— 
| Favoring as we do all kinds of reform, and dis. 
posed as we are to approve of all endeavors for 
meliorating the condition of the human race,we 
must confess we are of those who believe that 
to woman a larger share of direct influence 
ought to granted, and the doing so would be at. 
tended with the most salutary results. So con. 
servative an influence does woman exert in so. 
cial matters, that we are led to the conclusion,— 
an irresistible one it appears to us,—that her in. 
fluence would be cqually goof if it were allow. 
ed a more direct operation in other matters, gen. 

erally regarded as more important. It cannot 
with any show of reason, be denied, that much 

of the good which we enjoy,—indeed, by far the 

greater part of it,—is the result of female influ. 

ence, the benevolent workings of which are ev. 

ery where visible in the great picture of society. 

Inductively reasoning, therefore, we may infer, 

| that if this influence had a larger field in which 

to operate, there would be reaped a still richer 

| harvest of blessings. 

| The question as to whether woman’s intellect 

is equal to that of man, has long been settled by 

facts. No man of reading can be ignorant of 
| the many instances in which feminine intellect 

'basrivalled that of their dords and masters,’ in 

the stern arts of government, the severe pursuits 

of science, and the more graceful ones of pure 

literature. If we took back to classic times, we 

see an Aspasia ruling supremely—indirectly to 











' be sure—in the most intellectual of a]l commu- 


_nities, and doing so merely by the force of a 
mind, which was remarkable even in Athens du- 
ring the age of Pericles; a Zenobia building up 
the power of her native city,—and that city, too, 








State a case to yon ; to get youradvice, promptly, 


tion, the latter in his admiration, 





a city of the desert—until she made it capable 
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of disputing the empire of the East with. the 
ooasted mistress of the world herself ; and more 
anciently, a Semiramis, carrying her arms far- 
ther than did the most renowned conquerors.— 

‘oming down to more recent days we find the 


intellect of woman engaged, and with the most | matured but not uttered—a conception warm 


distinguished success, in most of the pursuits 
which man has so arrogantly claimed pecul- 
iarly his own. In governing nations, modern 
female sovereigns, with but few exceptions have 
been singularly fortunate. The Elizabethian 
age was one of the greatest periods in English 
history, the age in which England’s naval su. 
premacy was first made thoroughly manifest, 
giving to the world the exploits of Forbisher, 
Drake and Greenville,—the age in which Cecil | 





and Walsingham were called to their country’s 
councils, and in which Shakespeare, Spencer, | 
Raleigh and Sidney, wrote and sang. England. 
was really great at that time, and no true Eng. 
lishman, how much soever he may detest 
“Queen Bess” personally, can regard most of 
her public acts with other feelings than those of 
gratitude, Anne, was another of England’s | 
sovereigns whose rcign was remarkable for its | 
brilliancy. In artsand in arms, and in literary | 
glories, the reign of the last Stuart was to the | 
last degree imposing, and closed a weak dynas. 
ty in a light, the reflection of which will ever 
shine on the page of Britian’s history. In Rus- 
sia, the reigns of females has been greatly suc- 
cessful. ‘The first Catharine, Anne and Eliza- 
beth, were fortunate monarchs, and posssessed 
of good talents,but were far from being straight- 
laced in regard to morals. Butit was Catharine 
II. who was the great sovereign par excellence 
of Russia, and who surpassed her predecessor as 
much in point of talent as she did in profligacy. 
Catharine was a woman of yast mind, but her 
virtue was on a level with that of Messalinna. 
It is a little odd, that in France, in which the 
salique Jaw has ever prevailed, the ability of wo- 
man to govern has been more than once proved. 
Blanche of Champagne, Loujse of Savoy, and 
Catharine d’Medicis, were among the most alle 
of their sex. Christina of Sweden, had much 
of her great father’s intellect, and though a little 
crazy on some subjects, showed some sense jn | 
resigning a throne. 

In scientific and literary pursuits, many mod. 
ern females have excelled, as others also have in 
the arts. We have seen a Somerville rivalling 
a La Place, an Edgworth a Scoit, and a De Stel 
the wisest philosophers of the sterner sex. Some 
of the most charming volumes of history, biog- 
raphy, poetry, etc., owe all their excellence to 
the force and grace of female intellect. The 
names of Radcliffe, Hemans, Sigourney, and 
others, are as immortz] as those of Byron, Bul- 
wer, and Moore. It would be worse than useless 
to multiply the instanees in which women have 
burst the bonds in which the tyranny of man has 
striven to enchain them, and claimed and won 
for themselves a full enjoyment of the rights of 
humanity. How often the patriotism of woman 
has been manifested, in hours of the most grie- 
vous trial, as well as her willingness to suffer the 
severest tortures rather than do wrong, and her} 
self sacrificing spirit in behalf of those whom 
she loves, are to be found recorded in the most 
thrilling and enduring of the pictured pages of 
history. 
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Beautiful Simile. 

The following beautiful extract is from Gal. 
lagher’s Hesperian, a monthly publication, issu- 
ed in Cincinnati, Ohio: “Young womanhood! 
the ‘sweet moon on the horizon’s verge,’ a thought 


and glowing, yet not embodied—the rich halo 
which precedes the rising sun—the rosy down 
that bespeaks the ripening peach— 


‘A flower which is noi quite a flower, 
Yet is no more a bud.’”’ 








The Silent Woman. 

Madame Rignier, the wife of a law officer of 
Versailles, while talking in the presence of a 
numerous party, dropped some remarks which 
were out of place, though not important. Her 
husband reprimanded her in the presence of the 


|| whole company, saying, ‘Silence, madame, you 


areafool? She lived twenty or thirty years af. 
terwards, and never uttered a single word even 
to her children! A pretended*theft was com. 
mitted in her presence, in the hope of taking her 
by surprise, but without effect,and nothing could 


induce her to speak. When her consent was|| 
know by heart.’ 


requisite for the marriage of any of her children, 
she bowed her head and signed the contract. 








° Delicate Compliment. 

A young lady being addressed by a gentleman 
much older than herself, observed to him, the 
only objection she had to the union with him was 
the probability of his dying before her, to feel 
the sorrows of widowhood: to which he made 
the following ingenious reply ;—‘Blessed is the 
man that hath a virtuous wife, for the number 
of his days shall be doubled’—Ececl. xxx, Ll. 








Plattery. 

Flattery, observes Locke, is a sort of bad mo. 
ney, towhich our vanity gives currency, It is 
a blot upon the memory of Alexander, that he 
could be so weak as to be pleased with his cour. 
tiers imitating his wry neck, and other foibles 
and personal defects. 








A Refractory Witness. 
BY A GEORGIAN, 





I have seen men, who, if they were bribed to 
speak the truth, if convinced that the plain state- 
ment of a fact as it had occurred, would be as 
conducive to their interests as any prevaricat on 
or exaggeration concerning it, would yet equivo- 
cate and lie, in a manner truly astonishing, I 
will give an example of this class, which will al- 
so serve me to illustrate the free and easy manner 
that prevails in such of our courts as are, with 
considerable pleasantry denominated Justice 
Courts, (lucus a non tueendo.) Old Joshua 
Banes, familiarly called ‘Uncle Jose,’ by the 
youngsters of the neighborhood, and ‘Epitaph 
Josh,’ (from the fact of his lying like a tomb. 
stone,) by the legal wags of the vicinity, is the 
person to whom I refir. One day, at one of 
these courts, it became necessary for the identifi- 
cation of an individual to ascertain whether, at 
a certain place, he had turned to the right or to 
the left, and as the point had arisen incidentally, 
it was unavoidable to swear the only person pres- 
ent who was known to be acquainted with the 
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circumstances, and that person was ‘Epitaph 
Josh.’ 
erable consulta'ion with his client, Josh was put 
upon the stand, by the attorney for the plaintiff, 
who, after the old man had taken his place, accos- 
ted him thus; ‘Well, uncle Josh, the boys around 
here say that you can’t tell the truth but by acci- 
dent, but I know you better, don’t I, old fellow ? 
‘Yes, Billy you've known the ald man too well,to 
believe all the lies on him. I’ve kissed the good 
book, my son, and I'll tell the truth as straight as 
ashingle.’ ‘Go on then, let us hear all about it.’ 
‘Well you see, there was pretty smart shower of 
old men at Joe White’s ‘entertainment,’ and we 
got talking about old times, and the like, and af. 
ter we had taken a dram or two, may be three, 
I started up the road, and as I walked along pret. 
ty brisk, I saw a man ahead of me, whom I first 
took for Jim Sikes, and when J looked again I al. 
lowed it was Bill Thompson ; and so he kept up 
the road » ‘Stop, uncle: tell us now, you 
know that road, dan’t you?’ ‘Well, I reckon I 
do; I travelled it before you were born; I’ve 
walked it, man and boy these sixty years, and 
I’ve never been a squirrel’s jump from it; there 
ain’ta shrub or an old stump on it that I don’t 
‘Very well, now go on with 
your story.” ‘And so the mun kept up the road 
until he came to the forks, and when he got there 
he turned to the right » -+-Huzza! I said so,’ 
exclaimed the enthusiastic attorney, ‘I said uncle 
Josh would tell the truth when it came to the push, 
the old man is the genuine thing, after all; you 
see, gentlemen of the jury, as he turned to the 
right it must have been Sikes.’ During this out. 
break of feeling, uncle Josh had received a wink 
from the opposing counsel, and without noticing 
the interrupticn, proceeded with his evidence,— 
‘Well, as I was saying, when he got there he tur. 
ned to the left » ‘Halloo, stop there old man, 
none of your tricks upon travellers ; you said just 
this minute that Le took to the right” ‘No, I 
didn’t.’ ‘Yes you did,’ exclaimed ascore of voi. 
ces. ‘Well, children, don’t crowd the old man so, 
give him time. Memory ain’t picked up like 
chips. So I did say the right ; your right as 
you stand to me, Billy, and my left as I stand to 
you ; you know, my son, there are two rights—’ 
‘Which neither makes one wrong, nor one left, 
you old villain! New, listen tome. The road 
that leads up from Joe White’s tavern is straight 
until it comes to a fork ; the right hand side of the 
fork leads to Jim Sikes’ house, and the left hand 
side to Bill Thompson’s. Now, no more of your 
rights and lefts, but just tell me, did the man you 
see, go up Sikes’ or ‘Thompson’s road? That’s 
the question ! ‘I disremember! ‘You dire- 
member! you hoary headed old scoundrel !~ 
Have you not travelled that road all your life 7— 
Have you ever been as far as a squirre!’s jump 
from it? Don’t you know every green bush,and 
every old stump onit, by heart, and yet you can’t 
tell which road the man took, no longer ago than 
last week ? ‘No, Billy, my son, the old man is 
no chicken, he is getting old{now. I was bornin 
the revolution, and when the British » “Sit 
down, you grey-haired alligator !’ vociferated the 
exasperated attorney, ‘sitdown. You have per- 
jured yourself from the word ‘go,’ yeu have e- 
quivocated from Dan to Beersheba; you have 
lied from Jo White’s tavern to the forks of the 
road, and if the jury believe one word you've 
said, they are greater raseals than either you or 
the justice there—takes them to be 
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Works oF Fiction — Novels —We have tiken up 
this hackneyed subject for the purpose of adding our 
quota of remarks to the immense mass which has been 
already formed for and against them. And have done 
so for the purpose of expressing our epprobstion of 
their good qualities, and our condemnation of what we 
conceive to be their bad, 

‘Their lives not within the circle of the civilized 
world, scarce a single person, we believe, who bas not 
at one time or another, perused some work of fiction— 
some fond imaging of the author’s brain, which has 
been sent fort to the world perhaps with good motives, 
but of its effects it will not be safe to say, it produced 
good fruits, 

In the days when the mighty mind of the author of 
Waverly catered for the public fancy—wrote his ‘Ivan- 
hoe,’ "Guy Mannering,’ and a host of countless other 
works, the frame of mind of the reading community 
must have been different than at the present day, for 
they, we ave safe in saying, were calculated to form 
right ideas and right shadows for the public eye, and 
correct language forthe public ear. Miss Porter,a 
ledy who wrote with fine sensibilities, but whose char- 
acters and sketches were too highly colored, pencilled 
out her heroes and heroines with but one grade be- 
neath perfection attached to them, and raised them 
to the level of where floated Mahomet’s coffin—they 
belonged to neither heaven or earth. Does the peru- 
sal of such works benefit the reader ? there is but one 
answer--no! Victor Hugo, of the French school of 
romance, the author of *T'be Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,’ has had an influence which belongs not to the 
right tone, although we will not say to the wrong.— 
The order of fiction to which belong the writings of 
Edward Lytton Bulwer and the Countess of. Blessing- 
ton, and which has so extensively flooded the Europe- 
an and American novel reading public, for some time, 
caunot be spoken of but in one way——condemnation. 
Their influence ts to be feared, for wearing a smooth 
and glossy surface, the reader dreams not of the under 
current of guilt and holy desecration which though un- 
thought of, because unseen at the first glance, is not 
the less unfelt. The peruser of these volumes may 
aptly be compared to a voyager on the Baltic, who sees 
and thinks not but of the upper, inward-moving body of 
water, which glides him securely along towards sone 
afar off, bright-shining port. As he proceeds, his feel- 
ings become enlisted—they descend, as does the basket 
of stones with a fastening attached, which, when it 
reaches the under and outward-bound carries him aloof 
from his destination, and he awakes to reality in the 
midst of the ocean, They have bight points—beauti- 
ful ones ; so hasa thundercloud. The lightnings play 
around, and the giant crests are upreared with a ma- 
jestic grandeur, but the storm nevertheless spreads de- 
struction, and in its devastating course moves unerring- 
ly and unwaveringly onward. Shun them ; the poi- 
son of the basilisk is not more fital. 

Of late, within a few, very few years, a new order 
has sprung up. To be read now, all works must be 
ina greater or less a-la-Boz, This department will 
have its day—its fame for that day—its end. 

Long, we say—and yet we hope not so—will it be, 
ere we shall look up with reverence to another mind, 
Which shall aspire—shall spread out its fair pinions— 
Shall gather the sweets without the poison of fiction— 
lay its laurels beside his memory, and stand forth pro- 
claiming itself as a rival to the yet undimned fame of 
Sir Walter Scott, 








iF” We have received a quantity of Maps and 
Diagrams which demonstrate as clear as the noon-day 
sun, to any one who can understand them, that the 
existence of this world is to be terminated in 1843,— 
The locomotives and rail-road tracks which illustrate 
them,are better calculated to kill inhabitants than worlds: 








i_#” We must confess utter ignorance to the au- 
thorship of the following, as wellas the communication 
'o which reference is therein made. That ‘A Meddler’ 
was written by a lady, we should infer, from the too 
true-to-life sketch of characters, and by one who is a 
close observer, We give the letter signed ‘Julius Sep- 
timius Rodolphus Pericles Bang, and wish the writer 
may obtain an unswer to his queries, and that he will 
petition the legislature at its next sessicn to permit him 
to be called by some other name—if none other, take 
that of John Smith, 


Povenkeersir, June 1, 1840. 

Mr, Editor.—Do now just tell me who that are dir- 
ned slick girl was who wrote that are piece in your pa- 
per about gossips. By golly, she give it to ’em right, 
She told the whole truth, and nothing but truth. Now 
Mr, Editor, to tell the truth, I can’t hardly go and set 
down by the side of Dolly, over to her house, on a 
Sunday night, but what some of these nuisinces will do 
nothing else sll the next day, but run about and tell of 
it; ard when I got that new silk vest of mine, Mury 
Smith forgot to eat her dinner, she was so fraid that 
some one else would tell the news first,that I wos going 
to be married to Katy Jones—but I guess Mary Smith 
barked up the wrong tree that time, for K ity Jones tur- 
ned me out of the house the next day. Mr, Editor, 
if you know who this girl is, just write me a letier and 
put it in your post office ; and if you don’t know I’ll 
inquire about, and maybe I can find out, for I believe 
she’s a darned cute girl, or else she couldn't write 
so good a piece. Yours, till death, 


Jucius Sertimius Ronpotrpuuvs Pericries Bane. || 








Famiry Macazine,—We perceive by the June 
number of this periodical (which by-the-by is the com- 
mencement of the Eighth volume,) that the name of 
B. J. Lossing, Esq former conductor of the Casket, is 
announced as its editor. ‘The present No. is rich, ra- 
cy and varied in its conteuts ana is embellished with 
a large number of elegant Engravings. We have but 
one fault to find with this work; it gives by far too 
great an amount of reading for the trifling sum of 
$1,50 per annum, 








'- A portion of our readers appear to take an 
interest in the production and solving of Enigmas,— 
As any thing which the readeis of a publication take 
an interest in should be published, we have allotted a 
space toinseri those received, provided they are suita- 
ble. 


For the Casket. 
ENIGMA. 

I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 127 9 11 isa term sometimes used to 
denote a theatre. 

My 2 14 18 isa sailor. 

My 3 16 12 is a conjunction. 

My 4 14 9 is a tatter. 

My 5 3 8 12 3 10 isa loose shoe. 

My 6 11 2 7 10isthe leaf of a flower. 

My 7 9 17 16 2 is a deputy. 

My 8 14 6 10 17 5 the capital of a Euro. 
pean kingdom. 

My 9 3 13 11 10 isa tax. 

My 10 3 5 2 is an article indispensable to 


shoemakers. 


11 14 18 10 is a title of nobility. 

12 7 4 2 is a missile. 

13 17 10 2 isa girdle. 

14 16 9 11 10 is a heavenly messenger. 
15 7 9 is a small horse. 

16 17 7 18 is not distant. 

17 14 9 10 11 is a bird of prey. 

My 18 11 7 12 is to peruse. 

My whole has ied thousands to victory—is 
looked up to and adored—and is the badge of a 
free people. ; Sree ree . see 

Poughkeepsie, 1540. 


My 


My 
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My 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers anp Corresponpents, 








‘Zeta,’ is received and will be inserted in our next, 

‘D,’ in our next, 

‘Otho’ is under consideration, 

We this week conclude the admirable story of Gui- 
letta,or the beautiful head.’ It is well worthy of peru- 
sal, 

‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ we will retain until its 
appropriate season, We have have scarcely seen the 
Jirst one yet, 

‘A Calm Observer,’ might have observed ere this, 
| that we lay open our columns to no sectarian commu. 
| nications, 














Dow, Jr. of the N.Y. Mercury, tells his fiiends 
not to write poetry for fame ; for sf they do they will 
get just about as large a quantity of it as they would 
of gold by skinning a rainbow, 





Advice to Parents,—Rear up your lads like nails, 
| and then they’il not only go through the world, but you 
may clinch ’em on ‘tother side, 





A Hot Berth —Vhe Baltimore Sun has this adver- 
lisement: ‘Wanted three men to carry the Sun.’ 


~ Hymenial. 
‘The silken tie that binds tivo willing hearts.’ 
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MARRIED, 


At Sing-Sing, on 7 encodes moening, the 3rd inst., 
| by the Rev. James V. Henry, Mr. Joun M. Stevens, to 
| Miss Catuarnins Mary, eldest daughter of Stephen 
| Marshall, all of that place. é 

On Wednesday, the 3d inst., by the Rev. Dr. Reed, 
|Mr ‘Thomas WiNnSLOw, to Miss Mary Briaos, all of Po’- 
| keepsie. 

On Wednesday evening, June 3d, by Rev. J. L Dusin- 
bery, Mr. Josepa CasHpoLiar, to Miss Marcaret Lece, 
both of Red Hook, Dutchess county. 

At Pine _— the 17th ult,, by the Rev William 
| N. Sayre, Mr. Newtson MiItiens, of Stanford, to Miss 
| Exwza Wixtssy, ofthe former place. 
| By the same, at Pine Plains, on the pernieg of the 
| 3ist ult., Mr. THompson H. Ryper, to Miss Jans H. 
Sautmon, both of North East. 

On Wednesday, 3dof June, by the Rev. Dr. MclHiroy, 
Mr. Rospert Russet. of New-York, to Miss Lovisa 
| ARMSTRONG, of that city, daughter of John Armstrong, 
formerly of Tovapnesrele. ad 

At New-Paltz Landing, May 28th, by Rev. G. E. Dela- 
van, Mr. Monrog Deyo, to Miss ABIGAIL WooLsey. 

In this village, on the 23d ult, by the Rev. Mr. Eaton, 
| Mr. Trmorny H. Lane, of Philadelphia, to Miss Emgeuinge 
| Vexre, of Poughkeepsie. 
| At Schodaék, Renssalaer county, by the Rev. A. Un- 
derwood, Col. Tugonorus Grecory, of Poughkeepsie, 
to Miss Exvizasetn Hitcucock, ofthe former place. 


Obituary. 
‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 

















DIED, 


In Dover, on Thursday last, Jerome ARNOLD, aged 26 
ears. 
, Very suddenly, in the town of La Grange, on the eve- 
ning of the 26th ult., Mr. Jacop Martin. He had been 
to work on the road during the day, and in the A am 
was seized with coughing, when he probably rupture 
a blood vessel, and died almost instantly. 
nome SY 








Agents. 


Albany city,. sete eee eeeee .B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
Amenia South,...........-A. Hitehcock. 
Amenia Union,..........--Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn,......+e+see+eee-h. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 
Dover,..essecsceeceeeesen Jd. W. Sleight. 
Dover, New- Hampshire,...8. If. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co....Calvin Morriggpen. 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, se eee w eet ere weee Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hard. 
Hartsville, ...-..seceeseeeed. & W. Kay. 
Hlackensack,.....ssee+00--8. W. Alger. 
| Glenham,...e-see+eee+eee-G. Brewster. 
Kingston,... ....Samuel 8. Freer. 
LaGrange,..... ...B. F. Dubois. 
Low Point,.......-...+.....Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 





New-York city,..-.....« . -B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, .. eecccesees .-.John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,:....... .-.Edwin Dudley. 


| Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. II. Platt, 

| South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratega Springs, .........Joha Masten. 

[| Galt Petehiscccsecs e++.-+-dames M. Ward. 





! Washington Hollow,.......Daniel P- Eighmic. 
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THE MUSE. 











For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Song of the Mountain Stream. 


Gaily I bound from the hanging height, 
And I speed my course o’er the pebbles bright, 
Now in the suniight, and now the shade, 
Now through the forest, now swamp, now glade ; 
And my voice is sweet to the wearied deer 
That kneels to drink from my bosom clear’ 


‘Where,where are they now that follow’d my course 


With the sassafras bow to my very source ? 
Their fi ail huts erst were seen by my side, 





But the white man braved the ocean tide, 

And the Indian left the home he lov’d best 

For the icy north or the distant west— 

From ocean to ocean, from shore to shore, 

Soon the forests will echo, ‘No more! ‘no more!’ 
‘The race that cover’d this fair, broad land 

Is given to earth by the pale man’s hand.’ 


Here the bent willows hang over my side, | 
And their heads are washed by my sparkling tide ; 
The bubbles that rise like an unknown name, 
Burstand depart unremember’d by fame, 


I glide by the haunts of men, and pour 
Through the high,rich grass a welcome store ; 
The bee that distilleth liquid sweet | 
To store within her wioter’s retreat 
Of falls, o’erbu:den’d in my tide, 
And I bear her to the ocean wide, 


The narrow path on my brink ts found, 
Where maid and lover when all around, 
Save the ‘tuneful bird,’ is hush’d and still, 

Tread with joyous hearts to love’s young thrill— 
Softly and slowly I pass along 

By the busy and bustling human throng, 

Pill my waters rush down one mighty steep 

And merg’d.is my stream in the ocean deep. 


Bruynswick, Ulster co, June 1840, A. A. B. 
ee eT 
From the New-Orleans Sun. 


Trifles light as air. 


What has become of the beautiful moon, 

That kissed the lips of the maiden June ? 
That climbed upon the mountain,x— 
And slept by the fountain— 

Oh, why has it faded and perished so soon ? 
And why o’er its bier in the azure afar, 
Is clustered so many a delicate star ? 


Gaily I wandered by the river, 

Whose waves were wont in its light to quiver, 
Aad I blessed the breeze, 
And the power, which is, 

Of life and of beauty, the God and the giver ; 
But beauty too early has gone fiom the skies, 
And the breeze in the mist of darkness dies, 


Where are the gems of the silvery light, 
Thatst:eam’d through the depths of the vaults of night, 
In the glorious skies, 
Where no lustre lies, 
Save only by the stars which like eyes are bright? 
But they have no gorgeous robe to throw 
On the clouds around, on the earth below. 


The nightingale mourns on the hill—the fawn 

By her favorite brook, that the moon is gone ; 
And the herds once yay, 
Have all ceased to play, 

And slumber from eve ’till the hour of dawn. 
Oh what has become of the beautiful moon, 
That hung on the lips of the rosy June ? 


Where are the spirits that nursed the hours, 

And brought new tints to the folded flowers, 
And gave fresh gleams 
To the lakes and streams 

While the daylight slept ia its eastern bowers ? 
Why have they fied the ephemeral dews, 








Or the fickle shades of the rainbow’s hues ? 


Shall the pensive maiden ne’er breathe her strain 

In the moonlight, or murmur her vows again ? 
And the haunts where burst, 
To her heart love’s first 

And holiest spell, must she seek in vain? [where 
I’or the moon has gone from them—none knows 
And the desolate night is a mourner there, 


Tell me, I prithee do, is the moon dead, 
Or has for a season its glory fled ? 
And when will light 
Of its splendor, fail bright 
Again, where its vanished effulgence was sled? 
I pine for the moon, for 1 burn with a fear 
That the stars are gathered there over its bier, 


Sea METS 
The Past. 


BY MAJOR. CAMPBELL, 


We murmur for the Past, 
Because it is the Past ; 
And better love the latest gift, 
Because it is the last :— 
The Present stands neglecied, 
A field unploughed, and left 
For weeds to fill (whence if we would) 
Full harvest might be refi, 


We love the Past, for still 
A backward look is rife 
With sad, sweet recollections, — 
The dreams of early hfe, 
When always, in the future. < 
A golden burst we spied 
Of gladness and of glory, 
Ot triumph and of pride! 


We are braggarts in our hopes, 
And cowards in our fears ; 
But youth keeps all the firs 
While the latter comes with years. 
But the hopes of youth are golden— 
Like bright winged birds that flit 
From a flowery bush to a fruity bough, 
With sunshine over it, 


Here boldly do they sing, 
And plume their wings at ease, 
Whilst fiagrant zephyrs bring 
A thousand thinys ‘o please : 
But age’s fears are hares pursued 
By huuter and by hound, 
They dare not tarry anywhere— 
There’s peril all around, 


Long have I wailed the P.st, 
Long wept for him who made 
‘That happy time a festival 
In constant joy arrayed ! 
O! well do [ remember 
When—by those Indian seas— 
The words of love fel! fiom our lips, 
Like leaves from Autumn trees! 


The Past !—it is the Past! 
That fervent heart is cold ; 
And Time hath turned to silver 
My sunny locks of gold ; 
Butah! too young remains the heart, 
The spirit in my breast, 
For one thus forced to tread around 
Where Love is not a guest! 
Se 5c STE 
Song. 


FROM ‘FELIX ALVAREZ.’ 


Toli not the bell of death for me, 
When I am dead : 
Strew not the flowery wreath o’er me, 
On my cold bed, 
Let friendship’s sacred tear 
On my fresh grave appear, 
Gemning with pearls my bier— 
When I amdead, 
No dazzling proud array 
Of pageantry display, 
My fate to spread : 














Let not the busy crowd be near, 
When Iam dead, 
Fanning with unfelt sighs my bier, 
Sighs quickly sped. 
Deep ict the impression 1 est 
On some fond female breast ; 
‘Then were my meimory blest 
When J am dead, 
Let not the day be writ; 
Love will remember it, 
Uniold—unsaid. 





Lot me see him once more. 
BY MRS, OSGOOD. 


Let me see him once more 
For a moment or two, 
Let him te!! me himself 
Of his purpose, dear, do ; 
Let him gaze inthese eyes 
While he liys out his plan 
To cscape me—and then— 
IIe may go—ifhe can! 


Let me see him once more, 
Let me give him one smile, 
Let me breathe but one word 
Of endearment the while ; 
Task but that moment— 
My life on the man ! 
Does he think to forget me ? 
He may—if he can! 
Pe SrSur arene 
The Sea Pink. 


BY T, HAYNES BAYLEY, 


I’ve a yacht inthe Island, the Sea Pink, of Ryde, 
Not a craft in the Club can be beiter ; 

I own when she goes very much onone side, 
I’m afrail that the wind will upset her ; 

I belong to the Club, which is very genteel— 
We ne’er let a scamp or a shab in; 

But though its the fashion, I own that ] feel 
More at ease in my Cab than my Cabin! 


Lis trueT know little of nautical ways, 
And less about charts of the ocean ; 

And what’s rather odd, on the quietest days, 
I always grow queer with the motion ! 

I’ve sunk a large sum on the toy, and ‘tis well 
If the toy and [ don’t sink together ; 

Oh! talking of sinking—nobedy can tell 
WhatI suffer in very bad weather ! 


What a bother the wind is! one day we were cavght 
In a bit of a breeze in the offing ; 

And we tack’d and we tack’d ’ullI verily thought 
Every tack was a nail in my coffin ! 

Cries one, ‘never fear, we shall soon reach the shore,’ 
(To me that word ‘exch’ is pathetic !) 

I’ve heard of perpetual Blisters before, 
But I’ve an eternal Emetic ! 


The Captain and crew are of course in my pay, 

1 expect them to pay me attention ; 
But they push me about, and they now and then say 

Little words it would shock me to mention ! 
The smell of the tar I detest, and I think 

‘Lhat the sea-breeze quite spoils the complexion ; 
But the ladies all say, when they see the ‘Sea Pink,’ 
That her owner’s the pink of perfection! 

DE] 
What is an epigram ? A dwarfish whole, 
Its body brevity, and wit its soul, 








THE POUGHUKUEPSIE CASKET, 
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Is published every other Saturday, at the office of 
the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, Maia-street, at Ons Dot- 
LAR per annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions 
received for a less period than one year. 

The CASKET will be devoted to Literature, Science 
and the Aris; Historical and Biographical Sketches ; 
Moral and Humorous Tales; Essays, Poetry, and 
Miscellaneous Reading. 

SLZ— Any person who will forward uS FIVE DOLLARS, 
shall receive siz copies of the Casket for one year: 








